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FOREWORD 


This  sketch  of  Port  Wayne  originally  appeared  in  INDIANA, 
A  GUIDE  TO  THE  HOOSIER  STATE,  pp.  194-204.  Employees  of 
the  Writers'  Program  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  Indi¬ 
ana  compiled  the  material;  Oxford  University  Press  published  the 
volume  in  1941.  The  Department  of  Public  Relations  of  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College  sponsored  the  work.  Both  the  publisher 
and  the  sponsor  have  graciously  granted  permission  to  reprint. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  present  this  publication  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
prove  interesting  and  informative  to  Library  patrons.  Latest 
available  figures  have  been  substituted  for  obsolete  statistics. 
Slight  textual  changes  have  been  made  to  bring  the  material  up  to 
date. 
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FORT  WAYNE  (Altitude,  790  feet;  Population  [l 950  census] 
133,  607--Q956  specl]  144,  611),  seat  of  Allen  County,  third  largest 
city  in  Indiana,  and  historically  one  of  the  most  significant,  is  an 
industrial  and  railroad  center  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region.  Its  traditions  recall  the  chief  town  of  the  Miami  Indians 
once  occupying  this  spot  and  the  era  when  General  "Mad  Anthony" 
Wayne  made  a  dream  a  reality.  Gateway  to  the  northern  Indiana 
lake  region,  Fort  Wayne  is  a  recreational  rendezvous  as  well  as 
a  manufacturing  and  trading  center.  Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
are  three  hundred  lakes  varying  from  quiet  fishing  resorts  to  those 
offering  more  elaborate  entertainment. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph  rivers 
join  to  form  the  Maumee  River.  Dividing  Fort  Wayne  into  three 
parts,  these  waterways  have  a  combined  length  within  the  city  of 
ten  miles  and  are  spanned  by  twenty-one  bridges.  From  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  these  rivers,  four  blocks  from  the  business  center,  the  flat 
land  rises  to  a  low  range  of  hills  partly  encircling  the  northern 
environs.  To  the  south  lies  a  gently  lifting  plain. 

Calhoun  Street  is  the  principal  business  street.  Century- 
old  structures,  still  sound  and  serviceable,  grimy  anachronisms 
amid  modern  stores  and  office  buildings,  stand  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  original  part  of  town.  Principal  lanes  for  east  or 
west  traffic  are  Washington  Boulevard,  Jefferson,  Wayne,  and 
Berry  streets;  Clinton  Street,  the  longest  in  Fort  Wayne,  is  the 
main  north-south  traffic  thoroughfare.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
courthouse,  in  the  square  bounded  by  Calhoun,  Main,  Court,*  and 
Berry  streets,  is  the  nominal  center  of  the  city.  Towering  over 
the  business  scene  at  116  East  Berry  Street,  stands  the  twenty-two 
story  Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  building,  the  tall¬ 
est  in  Indiana.  A  steel  structure  of  modern  design,  it  is  faced 
with  Indiana  limestone  and  has  lead  spandrels,  terra-cotta  top,  a 
cupola,  and  an  observation  tower. 

Fort  Wayne's  location  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  has 
led  to  its  present  importance.  Seeing  the  advantage  of  the  site  for 
travel  and  defense,  the  Indians  established  Kekionga,  or  Miami 
Town,  at  this  place;  here  early  French  traders  and  soldiers  erected 
Fort  Miami  for  the  same  reason.  A  prosperous  fur  trading  post 
for  more  than  a  century,  Fort  Wayne  later  developed  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  city.  Owners  of  sawmills  and  gristmills 
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found  plenty  of  water  power  available,  and  industrial  growth  was 
stimulated  by  the  building  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  begun 
here  in  1832.  This  Canal,  one  of  the  longest  ever  constructed, 
connected  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie.  By  the  time  the  railroad 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  was  built,  Fort  Wayne  had  become  such 
a  center  of  trade  and  manufacture  that  its  location  on  the  main  line 
of  that  road  was  inevitable. 

Today  (1956)  the  city's  industry  is  thriving  and  highly  di¬ 
versified.  The  electrical  industry  leads  in  value  and  employment, 
with  ten  thousand  persons  working  in  peak  times  in  the  General 
Electric  Company's  plant.  In  1891  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills  opened 
to  produce  the  first  full-fashioned  hosiery  in  the  United  States. 
For  years  thereafter  production  of  fine  hosiery  remained  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  Fort  Wayne.  In  1885  Sylvanus  Bowser  began  to 
manufacture  self-measuring  oil  tanks  for  kerosene;  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  automobile  the  city  became  a  leading  producer  of  gaso¬ 
line  pumps.  Today  two  local  factories  turn  out  approximately  for¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  the  nation's  gasoline  pumps.  Today  Fort  Wayne 
is  noted  for  the  world's  largest  copper  wire  plant  and  the  largest 
fractional  horsepower  motor  plant.  Most  of  the  world's  diamond 
tools  and  wire  dies  as  well  as  certain  highly  specialized  items  of 
mining  equipment  are  produced  here.  Other  Fort  Wayne  products 
include  steel,  medicines,  motor  trucks,  trailers,  automatic  phono¬ 
graphs,  radio  and  television  sets,  air-conditioning  equipment, 
meat-packing  products,  mattresses,  paper  boxes,  wearing  appar¬ 
el,  pistons,  tents,  and  awnings.  One  of  the  largest  brewing  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  state  is  also  located  here. 

In  cultural  and  civic  endeavor,  as  well  as  in  industry  and 
trade,  Fort  Wayne  is  a  center  for  northeastern  Indiana.  Music  is 
fostered  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Fort 
Wayne  Community  Concert  Association,  and  the  Lutheran  Choral 
Society.  The  theater  is  fostered  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Civic  Theatre, 
the  Children's  Theatre,  and  the  Festival  Music  Theatre.  Art  in¬ 
struction  and  current  art  exhibitions  are  provided  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Art  School  and  Museum.  Indiana  University  and  Purdue 
University  extension  centers,  Indiana  Technical  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  a  co -educational  Lutheran  college,  a  Catholic  girls'  col¬ 
lege,  and  a  Bible  training  college  provide  opportunities  for  higher 
education.  Three  public  and  two  parochial  high  schools  are  in- 
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eluded  in  Fort  Wayne's  system  of  secondary  education.  The  lead¬ 
ing  religious  denominations  are  represented  by  one  hundred  fifty 
churches.  Three  hospitals --Lutheran  (two  hundred  eighty  beds), 
Parkview  Memorial  (two  hundred  beds),  and  St.  Joseph  (two  hundred 
seventy  beds)- -serve  the  general  public.  The  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  Hospital  can  accommodate  two  hundred  patients . 

HISTORY 

For  years  before  and  after  the  coming  of  white  men,  the 
site  of  Fort  Wayne  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Miami  Indians. 
Known  at  different  times  as  Kekionga,  Kiskakon,  Omee  Town, 
Twightwee  Village,  Frenchtown,  and  Miami  Town,  the  village  was 
a  center  of  trade,  travel,  and  communication  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  that  later  became  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory. 
A  seven-mile  portage  from  the  St.  Mary’s  River  to  the  little  Wa¬ 
bash  River  joined  the  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  those  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  Mississippi. 

When  white  men  first  came  to  the  site  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Slocum,  historian,  says  Samuel  de 
Champlain  reached  the  head  of  the  Maumee  River  as  early  as  1614 
and  that  La  Salle  crossed  the  portage  in  1669  or  1670.  But  even 
the  date  of  the  building  of  the  first  French  fort,  Fort  Miami,  is 
obscure,  and  the  name  of  the  builder  is  not  known.  According  to 
Dr.  Slocum,  this  fort  was  built  between  1682  and  1686  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River  at  the  spot  which  is  now  the  west  end 
of  Superior  Street.  Jean  Baptiste  Bisset,  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  ap¬ 
pears  definitely  to  have  "rebuilt  and  strengthened  the  first  French 
fort  in  1697."  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1747  and  rebuilt  in  1748. 
Since  the  site  proved  unhealthful,  the  commandant,  M.  de  Raimond, 
destroyed  the  fort  and  with  his  garrison  of  twenty-two  men,  in 
1750,  built  a  second  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Joseph  River 
in  the  present  Lakeside  area. 

In  1750  M.  de  Raimond  warned  his  government  that  English 
traders,  by  paying  twice  the  French  price  for  beaver  skins  and 
underselling  the  French  on  rifle  balls,  were  capturing  the  business 
and  ultimately  would  defeat  the  French.  For  his  pains  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command.  True  to  his  prediction,  the  fort  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
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in  1760. 

In  1763  the  English  lost  the  fort  temporarily  to  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Pontiac  but  soon  recaptured  it.  They  discontinued  the  gar¬ 
rison,  however;  until  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
site  at  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers  was  a  lawless  trading  set¬ 
tlement  known  as  Miami  Town.  In  commercial  importance  it  was 
surpassed  in  the  West  only  by  Detroit  and  Vincennes;  but  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  English  traders,  the  Indians  were  powerful  and 
defiant.  Many  settlers  captured  in  savage  raids  on  settlements  in 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  southern  Indiana  were  brought  to  the  village 
to  die  by  torture;  and  the  fame  of  Little  Turtle  as  a  soldier  began 
in  this  vicinity  with  the  massacre  in  1780  of  Colonel  Auguste  de  la 
Balme  and  his  troops. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  General  Washington,  writing 
to  General  Richard  Henry  Lee,  said,  "I  cannot  forbear  observing 
that  the  Miami  village  points  to  an  important  post  for  the  Union." 
In  1790,  the  second  year  of  his  presidency,  Washington  sent  Gen¬ 
eral  Josiah  Harmar  to  establish  a  post  at  Miami  Town;  Harmar 
was  outwitted  and  defeated  by  Little  Turtle  on  October  19,  only 
four  days  after  his  arrival.  The  next  year  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair  led  the  second  American  army  to  defeat  at  Little  Turtle's 
hands.  But  for  the  third  expedition,  Washington  selected  as  leader 
a  master  disciplinarian,  Anthony  Wayne,  who  drilled  his  army 
scientifically  and  finally  defeated  Little  Turtle  in  1794.  After 
marching  his  army  back  up  the  Maumee,  Wayne  built  the  stockade 
(across  the  river  from  Miami  Town)  around  which  grew  the  Amer¬ 
ican  village  of  Fort  Wayne. 

For  the  next  two  decades,  the  settlement  was  a  crude  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  outpost- -a  stockade  guarded  by  a  handful  of 
hard-drinking,  often  insubordinate  soldiers,  surrounded  by  squat¬ 
ters,  traders,  and  hangers-on.  The  American  government  was 
represented  by  the  garrison,  an  Indian  agent,  and  a  factor  who 
conducted  the  trading  house. 

From  1799  to  1809  the  Indian  agent  was  William  Wells, 
white  son-in-law  of  Chief  Little  Turtle.  Kidnapped  as  a  child  in 
Kentucky  and  adopted  as  a  member  of  Little  Turtle's  family,  Wells 
had  become  an  Indian  in  everything  but  blood.  He  helped  Little 
Turtle  win  his  victories  over  Harmar  and  St.  Clair;  but  after  the 
St.  Clair  massacre,  he  asked  if  he  might  return  to  his  own  people. 
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Little  Turtle  granted  his  request;  from  that  time  on  Wells  served 
the  American  government,  becoming  chief  of  scouts  for  General 
Wayne  in  his  campaign  in  1794.  Wells  helped  build  the  Fort  Wayne 
stockade  and  with  Little  Turtle  signed  the  Treaty  of  Greenville, 
opening  to  settlement  half  of  Ohio  and  a  strip  of  eastern  Indiana. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent. 

Although  Wells  was  a  heroic  figure  in  this  pioneer  period, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  trustworthy  at  times.  Governor 
Harrison  suspected  him  of  bad  faith  when  the  Indians  became  men¬ 
acing  after  the  Treaty  of  1803;  but  he  managed  to  explain  his  ac¬ 
tions  satisfactorily  and  performed  his  duties  faithfully  for  several 
years.  In  1806  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  began  marshaling 
the  Indians  against  American  expansion,  Wells  warned  Governor 
Harrison.  Wells  and  Little  Turtle  kept  their  Miamis  aloof  from 
the  Shawnee  confederacy.  In  1809  he  revealed  to  the  governor  Te- 
cumseh's  plan  to  "destroy  all  the  white  people  at  Vincennes  and  all 
those  that  live  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  as  low  down  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  as  high  up  as  Cincinnati."  In  spite  of  these  valua¬ 
ble  services  to  the  government,  however,  Wells  was  dismissed  as 
Indian  agent  in  1809  for  his  failure  to  deliver  $350  in  annuities  to 
the  Eel  River  Indians;  soon  afterward  he  seems  to  have  had  a  part 
in  agitation  among  the  Indians  against  the  Treaty  of  1809. 

To  utilize  Wells's  recognized  capabilities  and  keep  him 
from  thwarting  government  plans,  as  he  would  if  left  unemployed, 
Governor  Harrison  in  the  spring  of  1811  sent  him  to  Prophet's 
Town  (located  on  the  Wabash  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tippe¬ 
canoe)  to  investigate  Tecumseh.  More  and  more  Fort  Wayne  had 
become  a  meeting  place  for  armed  Indians  passing  between  Proph¬ 
et's  Town  and  Malden,  the  British  fort  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Detroit  River.  Wells's  report  was  enlightening  and  led  to  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  which  Harrison  crushed  the  incipient  Indian 
rebellion. 

On  July  14,  1812,  Little  Turtle  died  at  Wells's  home  in 

Fort  Wayne  and  was  buried  with  military  honors.  About  a  month 
later  Wells  himself  was  killed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  vainly  fighting  to 
prevent  the  massacre  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  that  Harrison 
had  sent  him  to  help  evacuate.  Both  Little  Turtle  and  Wells  had 
been  faithful  to  the  treaty  with  General  Wayne,  signed  seventeen 
years  before.  Soon  after  Wells's  death  the  Potawatomi  besieged 
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Fort  Wayne.  The  restraining  influence  of  their  leaders  no  longer 
operating,  the  neighboring  Miami  also  participated,  and  not  until 
General  Harrison  arrived  with  an  army  was  the  siege  lifted. 

The  last  Indian  fighting  about  Fort  Wayne  was  the  massacre 
of  several  of  Major  Joseph  Jenkinson's  men  late  in  1813.  While 
flatboating  garrison  supplies,  the  victims  were  ambushed  at  a  bend 
in  the  St.  Mary's  River  in  what  later  became  the  500  block  of  West 
Superior  Street.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  in  1815,  Brit¬ 
ish  agitation  ceased  among  the  Indians,  who  abandoned  the  warpath 
with  no  hope  of  further  gains.  The  fort  was  evacuated  April  19, 
1819,  and  Benjamin  F.  Stickney,  Indian  agent  and  civil  authority, 
took  possession. 

In  1819  Judge  Samuel  Hanna  settled  here;  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Barnett,  he  built  a  log  cabin  trading  post  and  the 
town's  first  gristmill.  Called  the  "Builder  of  the  City,  "  Hanna  was 
later  the  guiding  genius  of  the  Fort  Wayne  section  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  the  first  railroad,  and  other  progressive  enter¬ 
prises.  In  the  year  after  Hanna's  arrival  came  Francis  Comparet 
and  Alexis  Coquillard,  partners  in  the  fur  trade;  they  were  followed 
in  1822  by  Colonel  Alexander  Ewing  and  his  four  sons.  Coquillard 
soon  moved  on  to  found  South  Bend,  but  two  of  Ewing’s  sons,  G.  W. 
and  W.  G.  Ewing,  amassed  large  fortunes  in  Fort  Wayne  from  the 
fur  trade. 

At  the  government  land  sale  October  22,  1823,  John  T.  Barr 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  John  McCorkle,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  pooled 
resources  and  bought  for  $1.25  an  acre  the  tract  that  became 
downtown  Fort  Wayne.  In  the  same  year  William  Rockhill,  Joseph 
Holman,  Jesse  L.  Williams,  Hugh  Hanna  (Samuel  Hanna’s  brother), 
and  Allen  Hamilton  established  homes  and  businesses  here.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later  Hugh  Hanna  and  Holman  pushed  westward  to  found, 
respectively,  Wabash  and  Peru,  Indiana.  On  April  1,  1824,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  community’s  first  tavern,  built  by  Colonel 
Ewing,  Allen  County  was  organized  and  Fort  Wayne  named  the  seat 
of  government.  A  brick  store  building  at  236  East  Columbia  Street 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  hostelry. 

For  several  years  the  principal  support  of  the  village  was 
the  fur  trade.  Fort  Wayne  grew,  however,  and  in  1829  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  town,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred.  Three 
years  later  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  begun,  and  the  popula- 
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tion,  stimulated  by  the  building  and  operation  of  the  Canal,  reached 
2,  080  by  1840.  When  the  Canal  was  completed  from  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  in  1843,  yards  for  building  canalboats  were 
added  to  Fort  Wayne  industries,  which  already  included  tanneries, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  water-power  sawmills  and  gristmills. 

By  now  the  presence  of  the  Indians  had  become  a  problem. 
Quarterly  payments  of  annuities  brought  large  numbers  of  them  to 
Fort  Wayne,  where  they  were  preyed  upon  by  white  scalawags,  who 
cheated  and  robbed  them  in  trade  and  gambling  and  sold  them  vil¬ 
lainous  liquor  at  outrageous  prices.  The  Indians  would  neither 
work  nor  hunt  game  in  the  forest;  their  habits  became  squalid  and 
obscene,  their  manner  of  life  miserable.  Finally  in  1846,  except 

for  a  few  families  for  whom  special  reservations  were  made,  the 
Miamis  were  removed  to  lands  in  Miami  County,  Kansas,  and  in 
1867  to  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

They  were  led  westward  by  Chief  Francis  La  Fontaine.  In 
1847,  while  returning  to  his  home  in  Huntington,  Chief  La  Fontaine 
died  in  Lafayette;  his  daughter  believed  him  the  victim  of  a  poison 
plot.  His  predecessor  as  chief  had  been  his  father-in-law,  Jean 
Baptiste  Richardville,  son  of  a  French  father  and  Indian  mother. 
Undoubtedly  interested  in  the  funds  which  he,  as  chief,  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  sale  of  reservation  lands,  Richardville  had  per¬ 
suaded  his  Indians  to  cede  the  last  of  their  territory  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  His  people  felt  he  had  betrayed  them,  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Fort  Wayne  for  safety  until  feeling  among  the  Indians  sub¬ 
sided.  Five  years  before  the  removal  of  the  tribe,  Richardville 
died,  wealthy,  in  a  large  brick  house  the  government  had  built  for 
him  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River  four  miles  south  of  the  city.  None  of 
his  vast  holdings  about  Fort  Wayne  remain  today  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants,  the  Miami  Godfroys. 

The  decade  before  the  Civil  War  saw  the  foundation  of  Fort 
Wayne's  later  industry  and  commerce.  In  1853,  the  Bass  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company  was  founded,  once  the  world's  largest  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  railroad  car  wheels.  The  next  year  brought  into  Fort 
Wayne  the  first  railroad,  the  Ohio  &  Indiana,  built  from  Crestline, 
Ohio.  The  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  was  constructed  in  1856.  Later 
these  two  lines  were  consolidated  with  the  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio 
(Pittsburgh  to  Crestline)  to  become  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Railway  System,  backbone  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  lines. 
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The  city's  population  jumped  from  4,  200  to  8,400  in  the  first  dec¬ 
ade  of  railroad  building. 

Between  1869  and  1871,  four  other  railroads  were  built 
through  the  city;  by  1874,  except  for  a  small  amount  of  traffic  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Wayne  and  some  Ohio  points,  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  passed  out  of  the  transportation  picture.  The  city  shared  in 
the  industrial  boom  that  followed  the  Civil  War;  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  was  outstanding  until  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  region  were 
exhausted.  Branch  industries  included  those  manufacturing  wagon 
beds  and  wheels,  organs,  and  pianos.  In  1871  the  Horton  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  a  pioneer  in  the  washing  machine  field,  opened 
its  factory  here.  From  initial  production  of  a  crude  hand-operated 
invention  of  Dr.  Theodore  Horton,  the  company  later  claimed  the 
distinction  of  having  been  first  to  apply  electrical  power  to  opera¬ 
tion  of  domestic  washing  machines. 

Fort  Wayne  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  night  baseball. 
On  Saturday  night,  June  2,  1883,  at  the  old  League  Park,  which 
was  then  on  the  "flats"  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Calhoun  Street,  a 
team  of  professionals  from  Quincy,  Illinois,  played  a  team  made 
up  of  students  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Methodist  Episcopal  College  under 
the  "rays  of  electric  light."  The  game  was  witnessed  by  some  two 
thousand  persons,  who  saw  the  professionals  defeat  the  students 
by  a  score  of  11  to  10.  An  arc-lighting  system  was  installed  by 

the  Fort  Wayne  Jenney  Electric  Light  Company,  predecessor  of  the 
local  General  Electric  Company.  The  park  was  lighted  by  seven¬ 
teen  arc  lights  of  the  Jenney  low-tension  type,  using  half-inch  car¬ 
bons,  which  furnished  illumination  equal  to  4,857  gas  burners.  In 
brilliancy  the  spectacle  was  a  great  success,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
ball  playing  it  was  poor  indeed. 

From  1870  to  1930  the  city's  population  grew  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty-five  per  cent  every  ten  years;  since  1940  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  about  twenty  per  cent.  During  the  depression 
years  of  the  thirties,  the  rate  of  increase  dropped  to  less  than 
three  per  cent.  Among  notable  personalities  of  Fort  Wayne  are 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  renowned  authority  on  occupational  and  in¬ 
dustrial  diseases  and  assistant  professor  of  Industrial  Medicine 
at  Harvard;  Carole  Lombard  and  Marilyn  Maxwell,  motion  picture 
actresses;  Dr.  George  Frederick  Dick  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Gladys 
Dick,  who  developed  the  Dick  Test  for  scarlet  fever;  Philo  T. 
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Farnsworth,  inventor  and  engineer;  Herb  Shriner,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  comedian;  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  columnist  and  psycholo¬ 
gist;  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  former  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

1.  The  McCULLOCH  HOMESTEAD,  616  West  Superior 
Street,  was  built  in  1838  by  Hugh  McCulloch,  banker  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Presidents  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Arthur. 
Formal  Colonial  in  style,  this  fine  old  mansion  retains  much  of  its 
original  beauty  in  spite  of  remodeling. 

2.  REMAINS  OF  THE  OLD  AQUEDUCT  are  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  one  hundred  fifty  feet  northwest  of 
the  Main  Street  Bridge.  The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  Bridge  crosses 
the  river  where  the  aqueduct  once  crossed.carrying  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 

3.  The  SITE  OF  POST  MIAMI  is  immediately  north  of  the 
aqueduct  on  the  east  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  The  fort  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  the  Chief  Nicholas  conspiracy  of  1748. 
Repaired  by  the  new  commandant,  Monsieur  de  Raimond,  the  same 
year,  it  was  abandoned  in  1750  for  a  new  site  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River. 

4.  The  SITE  OF  THE  CANAL-FEEDER  JUNCTION,  Rum- 
sey  Avenue  and  Wheeler  Street,  is  where  the  feeder  canal  joined 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The  feeder's  northern  terminus  con¬ 
nected  with  the  St.  Joseph  River  six  miles  north  of  town,  where 
the  House  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Dam  Gate  still  stands.  As  part  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1834,  the  year  the  feeder  canal 
was  completed,  the  first  canalboat  in  Indiana,  laden  with  excur¬ 
sionists,  was  navigated  up  this  intake  canal. 

5.  SWINNEY  PARK,  west  end  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
streets,  ninety  acres  of  landscaped  woodland  cut  through  by  the 
winding  St.  Mary's  River,  is  Fort  Wayne’s  fourth  largest  park. 
At  the  east  entrance,  Jefferson  and  Garden  streets,  is  the  Allen 
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County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  Museum,  housed  in  the  old  farm 
homestead  of  the  park  donor,  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Swinney. 
The  two-and-a-half-story  brick  home  was  built  in  1844.  In  the 
museum’s  collection  are  pioneer  relics,  archeological  objects, 
historical  documents  and  letters,  rare  books,  and  mementoes  of 
the  Indian  wars.  Most  cherished  is  a  camp  bed  used  by  General 
Wayne.  Here  also  is  the  sword  given  to  Little  Turtle  by  President 
Washington. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  park  is  a 
boulder  memorial  to  Johnny  Appleseed,  whose  real  name  was  John 
Chapman,  a  strange  character  who  began  preaching  the  gospel  and 
planting  orchards  through  the  Midwest  in  1801. 

The  portage  of  early  river  travel  crossed  the  St.  Mary’s 
River  in  Swinney  Park,  just  north  of  State  Route  24.  West  of  the 
river  are  the  Jaenicke  Gardens,  landscaped  in  Japanese  style. 

6.  The  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  PLANT  along 
the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Wabash  railroads,  east  and  west 
of  Broadway,  is  the  largest  industrial  plant  in  Fort  Wayne.  Its 
thirty  factory  buildings  have  1,  610,  742  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  are  chiefly  of  concrete  construction  with  brick  and  stone  trim. 
There  is  a  large  administration  building.  A  clubhouse  with  gym¬ 
nasium,  lockers  and  shower  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  and  motion-picture  equipment  is  used  exclusively  by 
employees  and  their  guests.  Products  manufactured  in  Fort  Wayne 
include  fractional  horsepower  motors  and  transformers.  At  peak 
production  about  ten  thousand  persons  are  employed.  That  part  of 
the  plant  located  at  Winter  and  Lanternier  streets,  where  refrig¬ 
eration  machinery  was  formerly  manufactured,  has  an  area  of 
319,  648  square  feet  of  floor  space;  the  plant  on  Taylor  Street  has1 
783,  462  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

7.  The  FORT  WAYNE  ART  SCHOOL  AND  MUSEUM.  The 
ART  SCHOOL,  1026  West  Berry  Street,  is  a  remodeled  residence 
with  an  auditorium  at  the  rear.  Founded  in  1888,  the  school  has 
included  on  its  staff  noted  Indiana  painters,  such  as  J.  Otis  Adams, 
William  Forsyth,  and  Homer  Davisson.  The  organization  main¬ 
tains  a  day  school  for  students  who  seek  college  credit,  a  Saturday 
school  for  children,  and  a  night  school  for  hobbyists.  The  average 
enrollment  is  one  hundred  and  ninety.  In  a  financial  crisis  early 
in  its  history,  the  school  was  saved  by  Miss  Margaret  V.  Hamilton, 
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daughter  of  a  pioneer  family  of  the  city.  The  MUSEUM,  1202 
West  Wayne  Street,  contains  a  reference  library  on  art  subjects 
of  over  one  thousand  volumes  and  five  thousand  slides  covering 
the  history  of  painting.  The  Museum  houses  a  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  and  prints  and  brings  traveling  exhibits  to  the 
city.  It  contains  complete  catalogs  of  the  works  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  French  artists. 

8.  The  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  BUILD¬ 
ING,  1301  South  Harrison  Street,  is  a  U-shaped  structure  of  three 
full  stories,  penthouse,  and  observation  tower.  Doric  in  design, 
the  building  is  of  steel  and  Indiana  limestone, finished  in  Vermont 
granite.  The  portico  has  four  fluted  columns  extending  to  the 
second  floor.  In  the  forecourt  is  the  statue  Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  Hoosier  Youth,  for  which  Paul  Manship,  noted  sculptor,  had 
neither  model  nor  photograph.  The  statue  is  symbolic  of  youth 
and  its  attributes.  The  building  contains  an  outstanding  Museum 
of  Lincoln  Lore  and  a  library  of  Lincolniana,  which  is  the  largest 
collection  of  printed  material  ever  assembled  about  the  Civil  War 
President. 

9.  The  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEP¬ 
TION,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Calhoun  Street,  between  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Lewis  streets,  mainly  Gothic  in  design,  has  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  Bavarian  stained  glass  windows  in  the  United 
States.  The  secret  staining  process  used  on  the  glass  was  lost 
with  the  passing  of  the  German  family  that  perfected  it.  The  main 
altar  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  wood  carving  in 
America. 

10.  The  OLD  EWING  HOMESTEAD,  corner  Berry  and 
Ewing  streets,  a  good  example  of  architecture  of  its  period,  Geor¬ 
gian  Colonial  in  feeling,  was  built  in  1854  by  Judge  William  G. 
Ewing,  son  of  Colonel  Alexander  Ewing,  one  of  the  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers.  It  is  now  the  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

11.  OLD  FORT  SITE,  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Clay 
streets,  marks  the  location  of  the  second  and  last  American  fort 
at  Fort  Wayne.  Originally  built  in  1800  by  Colonel  John  Hunt,  the 
stockade  was  rebuilt  in  1815  by  Major  John  Whistler,  engineer  and 
father  of  the  artist,  James  Abbott  McNeil  Whistler.  It  was  torn 
down  in  1857.  A  triangular  park  formerly  marked  the  site.  After 
the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  tracks  were  elevated  in  1956,  it  was 
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graded  and  landscaped. 

12.  The  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FORT,  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Clay  and  Berry  streets,  is  designated  by  a  marker. 
The  fort  was  built  in  1794  by  General  Anthony  Wayne,  following 
his  successful  expedition  against  Little  Turtle,  whose  Indians  he 
defeated  twice  in  Ohio  before  marching  his  army  up  the  Maumee  to 
build  the  stockade  at  Miami  Town. 

13.  The  SITE  OF  EAST  END  OF  PORTAGE  is  on  the  St. 
Mary’s  River  between  Lafayette  and  Clay  streets.  Here  the  pi¬ 
rogues  and  canoes  of  early  river  travelers  were  taken  from  the 
water,  carried  westward  across  the  territory  that  became  down¬ 
town  Fort  Wayne  and  Swinney  Park,  and  launched  again  in  the  Little 
Wabash  River. 

14.  The  SITE  OF  THE  WYLLYS  MASSACRE,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Maumee  River  at  Edgewater  Avenue  and  Dearborn 
Street,  is  designated  by  a  marker.  Here  Major  John  Wyllys  and 
sixty  regulars  were  slaughtered  by  Indians.  President  Washington 
had  sent  Colonel  John  Hardin  to  make  an  establishment  at  Fort 
Wayne.  On  October  19,  1790,  Colonel  Hardin  was  ambushed  and 
defeated  by  Little  Turtle  at  the  site  of  Heller's  Corners,  eleven 
miles  northwest  of  Miami  Town.  Following  this  engagement  Colo¬ 
nel  Hardin,  accompanied  by  Major  Wyllys,  attempted  to  encircle 
Miami  Town  on  October  22,  but  his  impetuous  militia  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  stratagem  of  the  crafty  Indians,  and  Wyllys  and  his 
men  were  left  to  face  the  Indians  alone,  resulting  in  the  whites’ 
slaughter. 

15.  The  SITE  OF  FORT  MIAMI  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River  at  Delaware  Avenue  and  St.  Joseph  Boulevard.  A 
marker  designates  the  site.  This,  the  second  and  last  French 
fort  built  here,  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1760.  In  the 
Pontiac  War  of  1763  the  English  fort  fell  after  its  commandant, 
Ensign  Robert  Holmes,  was  lured  from  the  stockade  by  his  Indian 
sweetheart  and  slain.  The  Indians  displayed  Holmes’s  severed 
head  before  the  garrison  while  a  French  Canadian  in  the  fort  urged 
submission.  The  British  recaptured  the  fort  soon  afterward  but 
did  not  garrison  it  again. 

16.  The  ANTHONY  WAYNE  MONUMENT,  northwest  Hay¬ 
den  Park,  Harmar  Street,  and  Maumee  Avenue,  is  a  heroic-size 
equestrian  statue  of  the  general  for  whom  the  city  is  named.  The 
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statue,  sculptured  by  Charles  E.  Mulligan  of  Chicago,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1918. 

17.  The  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  MO¬ 
TOR  TRUCK  PLANT  occupies  one  hundred  twenty-five  acres  at  the 
intersection  of  Pontiac  Street,  extended,  and  the  Bueter  Road.  A 
motor  truck  engineering  plant  of  twenty-five  acres  is  located  on 
the  Meyer  Road, and  a  seventy-seven  acre  proving  ground  is  main¬ 
tained  for  the  testing  of  motor  trucks.  Daily  capacity  is  about 
two  hundred  trucks.  Normally,  there  are  about  five  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  . 

18.  The  SAMUEL  HANNA  MEMORIAL,  southeast  corner 
Lewis  and  Gay  streets,  is  a  two-story,  eighteen-room  brick  house 
reflecting  the  Georgian  Colonial  influence.  It  is  the  former  home 
of  Judge  Samuel  Hanna,  "the  Builder  of  Fort  Wayne,  "  and  was  given 
to  the  school  system  of  Fort  Wayne  by  Eliza  Hanna  Hayden.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  children's  museum  of  natural  history  but 
is  now  a  school  for  crippled  children,  who  receive  regular  school 
instruction  and  physical  therapy.  In  this  vicinity  Stephen  Johnston, 
assistant  Indian  agent,  was  shot  and  killed  August  28,  1812,  when 
he  left  the  fort  to  get  aid  for  the  beleaguered  garrison  in  the  Indian 
siege  of  the  Fort  Wayne  stockade. 

19.  CONCORDIA  COLLEGE,  Washington  and  Anthony  bou¬ 
levards,  is  maintained  by  the  Lutheran  Church- -Missouri  Synod. 
Founded  in  1837  in  Perry  County,  Missouri,  it  was  located  in  Fort 
Wayne  in  1865.  It  was  organized  as  a  high  school  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  to  prepare  young  men  for  matriculation  at  Concordia  Semi¬ 
nary,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  1935  the  high  school  was  made  co¬ 
educational.  It  was  dissociated  from  the  college  department  in 
1950.  In  the  same  year  a  teacher  training  program  was  added  to 
the  college,  and  the  institution  was  made  coeducational.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  were  sold  to  Indiana  Technical  College  in 
1953  and  will  be  occupied  by  the  engineering  school  in  June,  1957. 
In  September,  1957,  a  new  Concordia  Senior  College  on  a  campus 
of  one  hundred -eighty  acres  will  open  its  doors  to  offer  prepara¬ 
tory  training  for  theological  study  on  a  new  site  north  of  the  city 
on  Route  427. 

20.  The  SITE  OF  THE  PARADE  OF  ARMIES  is  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Wayne  Trace  and  New  Haven  Avenue.  A  marker  at  the  spot 
designates  it  as  a  point  on  the  route  into  Fort  Wayne  traveled  in 
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1790  by  the  ill-starred  army  of  General  Josiah  Harmar;  by  General 
Harrison's  army  in  1812;  and  from  the  town  in  1794  by  the  victo¬ 
rious  army  of  General  Wayne. 

21.  LAWTON  PARK,  Spy  Run  and  Tennessee  avenues,  Fort 
Wayne's  oldest  park,  was  named  for  the  city's  most  distinguished 
soldier,  General  Henry  W.  Lawton,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and 
captor  in  1886  of  the  Apache  chief,  Geronimo,  after  a  chase  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  miles.  As  a  major  general  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  he  led  the  charge  up  El  Caney  at  Santiago,  Cuba.  He  was 
killed  by  an  enemy  sharpshooter  in  the  Aguinaldo  rebellion  in  the 
Philippines,  December  19,  1899.  The  park  is  cut  through  by  Spy 
Run  Creek. 

22.  The  FORT  WAYNE  STATE  SCHOOL,  801  East  State 
Boulevard,  is  a  $12,000,000  state  school  for  mentally  retarded 
men,  women,  and  children.  Buildings  on  the  fifty-four  acre  grounds 
on  State  Boulevard  include  residential  cottages,  a  school,  indus¬ 
trial  shops,  a  hospital,  a  greenhouse,  a  laundry,  a  bakery,  store¬ 
rooms,  cold  storage  rooms,  and  a  personnel  building.  Two  farms 
of  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  provide  industrial  training 
for  some  of  the  residents.  Education  and  training  courses  include 
a  social  competence  program,  pre-academic,  primary,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  academic  classes,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  phys¬ 
ical  education,  music,  crafts,  recreation,  and  religious  services. 
Varied  vocational  training  is  offered.  Replacements  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are  made  where  possible. 

23.  ALLEN  COUNTY  WAR  MEMORIAL  COLISEUM,  lo¬ 
cated  north  of  the  city  at  the  junction  of  Parnell  Avenue  and  the 
California  Road,  is  a  $3,  000,  000  building,  completed  in  Septem- 
ter,  1952.  The  exhibition  hall  has  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  seats  ten  thousand  people.  In  1955,  nine  hundred 
thousand  attended  the  sports  events,  shows,  and  meetings  held 
there . 

24.  BAER  FIELD,  located  seven  and  one-half  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  city  on  a  728-acre  tract,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  air¬ 
ports  of  the  country.  It  is  equipped  to  accommodate  any  type  of 
plane.  During  the  war  it  was  an  important  transport  base  but  is 
now  municipally  owned.  The  three  runways  are  approximately  six 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  long  and  three  hundred  feet  wide.  The 
terminal  houses  major  airline  offices,  a  dining  room,  a  coffee 
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shop,  and  lounges. 

25.  The  PARK  SYSTEM  consists  of  thirty-nine  public  parks 
and  playgrounds,  which  collectively  comprise  eleven  hundred  acres . 
Facilities  include  pavilions,  baseball  and  softball  diamonds,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pools,  and  picnic  areas.  Many  parks  have  ex¬ 
quisite  gardens.  The  Park  Board  supervises  twenty-one  summer 
playgrounds  and  operates  seven  community  centers  for  youth  and 
adult  recreation  during  the  winter  months . 
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